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Ww Gehan ees delhese per tana, payahlo med ‘where some of their sect were found a little | pure, the dead are not to be buried upon it, 


Subscriptions and Payments received by to travel to distant countries,on account of the| ‘The Samaritans observe the Shabdt, or 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, difficulties which he encounters when from |Sabbath, with the greatest strictness. They 
xo. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UF sTams, home, in the matter of eating and drinking, | won't, they said, do any work on that day, 
PRELADELPELA. and the performance of religious rites. They |except in reading, worshipping God, and eat- 
don’t eat with Musalmans or Jews unless they |ing and drinking. They neither kindle a fire, 

; ea ; |cook their own food, and repeat their own’ nor cook during its sacred hours.’ 
dine de eee Jan teamed te | prayers, before and after their meals. | They ohaiilen the feast of the new year and 
addressed to the Editor. “The Beni-lsrael of Bombay were among | that of the new moon. “The Passover they 


the first topics of a conversation which we | call *Afseh. They sacrifice at this time as 
se Teg Prieng » |™aintained till near midnight. The Samari-|many lambs or kids about a year old as can 
For “The Friend.’ | tans were pleased with a good deal of what we | be aie by their families. This should be done 
The Eastern Jews. said about the objects of their inquiry ; but} on Gerizim : but Owing to the opposition and 
; they were awfully shocked when we told them, | exactions of the Turks and Arabs, it is per- 
PR EI dakota the Boni. lereel were discovered by | formed at their homes. - 
the English, they were found reverencing the} “ To the feast of Weeks they give the Ara- 
“ The Samaritan priest gave us a luxurious | serpent as well as Jehovah, and serving other | bic name of Hamsin, and Hebrew Shabuoth, 
dinner at his house ; and when it was conclu- | gods which neither they nor their fathers had | exactly corresponding with Pentecost. In 
ded, he complied with a request which we} known, even wood and stone. They express-| connexion with it, they have no services ap- 
made to him, to ask as many of his people as led the utmost horror at this idolatry, and ex- | pertaining to the produce of the fields. ‘We 
possible to come to converse with us in the|claimed, ‘They cannot be Samaritans; they | are now,’ they said, ‘merchants, agents, clerks, 
evening. Altogether about forty-five indivi-|}do not make Gerizim their Kiblah.’ * Ye| weavers, aud tailors, and not agriculturists.’ ” 
duals, men, women, and children, assembled, | worship ye know not what,’ was our Lord’s| On the day of Atonement, “each adult in- 
and nearly filled the room in which we aaa | Ching wa to the Samaritans in his day. | dividual of them, the priest said, kills a cock 
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accommodated. Their entire community they | History makes us acquainted with the idola- | on this occasion. 
estimated at twenty families, and a hundred | tries which from the beginning they commin-| ‘“ They celebrate the feast of Sikot (Suc- 
and fifty souls. ‘There was something pecu- | gled with the service of the true God. They | coth) or Tabernacles, in the fields, where they 
liarly striking and pleasing in their appear. | now profess to worship only Jehovah, the God | expect to escape interference, but most com- 
ance, which much resembled that of the Ka-| of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. monly in their own houses, with palm branches 
this in Kathiawad, in India ; and most of them| ‘* Much of our conversation turned upon | so disposed of as to represent tabernacles. 
had what may be called a strong family like- | their religious festivals and observances. The| “The whole of the Jewish festivals and fasts 
ness, particularly in their faces, which were | following memoranda respecting these, [ wrote | not recognized by the law, they utterly dis- 
dissimilar to those of the Jews, being some- | down in their presence. ‘They may be com-|card. We could not Jearn that they look upon 
what of a rounder form. All the men wore| pared with the notices contained in their cor-| sacrifice as having any typical import. It 
red turbans, with the exception of the priest,|respondence with learned Europeans, than | was instituted, they said, wholly for purposes 
whose head-dress was white. The priest had| which they are somewhat fuller. of commemoration and thanksgiving. When 
a long tuft of hair folded back behind his ears.| _“ ‘The Samaritans practise circumcision on | we asked them why Abel’s offering was more 
The laymen wore a tuft on the crown of their | the eighth day, at the eighth hour, after birth. | acceptable to God than that of Cain, they said, 
heads, like the Hinda Shendi. Striped cotton | The priest officiates when he is at hand. In|‘ Solely, because in waking it he followed the 
cloth was the prevailing material of their dress, | his absence, an elderly person performs the | commands of God, while Cain disobeyed them. 
The habiliments of the women, including their |ceremony. A feast is given by the family, on| When we asked them why God preferred the 
wide trowsers, were similar to those of the| the occasion, to the members of the congrega- | sacrifice of an animal to an offering of fruit, 
Muhammadan females of the country. Some | tion. __ | they gave an answer more worthy of those who 
of the children were remarkably beautiful, and| “They celebrate marriage when the chil-| walk in darkness of absolute heathenism than 
fair as those of our own land. ‘The priest’s| dren arrive at maturity. The parents of the of those who profess to be guided by the light of 
family, they said, is descended of Levi. All| bridegroom have generally some sum to pay|a divine revelation, —* God likes blood; be- 
the others are from Ephraim and Manasseh. |to the parents of the bride.” ‘They seldom | cause in blood there is life.’ When they confess- 
“In reply to our inqufties, our friends men- | practice polygamy ; “ and they are ‘ thankful | ed that they could not explain tous how the guilt 
tioned to us the names of men and women |even to get one wife,’ as their community is | of man could be removed by the blood of bulls 
which are current in their community. It is|now very small. A written covenant—of| and of goats, we sought to point their atten- 
obvious, the Samaritans have kept clear of the} which I had the good fortune to obtain two/tion to Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God, who 
names which figure in the history of the Jews | specimens—is made out for the ratification of | taketh away the sin of the world, and who is 
posterior to Solomon. matrimonial alliances. The members of the | the great antitype of all the olden sacrifices. 
“No individuals of the Samaritan faith, | congregation consider it to be a privilege to| ‘The Samaritans consider themselves as 
with whom they have any acquaintance, we | adopt and educate its orphans. __ _ _ | genuine Israelites, the priests being alleged to 
were told, are now found resident at any other| “ Gerizim, they said, is the hill on which | be of Levi, and the people of Joseph. This 
place than at Nabulus. The congregation | Abraham was about to sacrifice Isaac. The} plea they have long urged in their own be- 
which they had in Egypt was broken up about | spot where the sacrifice was to have been pre-|half; and it is implied by the woman of Sa- 








maria, in the conversation with our Lord, 
when she referred to ‘ our father Jacob.’ But 
it is entirely unavailing. ‘The king of Assyria 
originally brought them ‘from Babylon, and 
from Cuthah, and from Ava, and from Hamath, 
and from Sepharvaim, and placed them in the 
cities of Samaria, instead of the children of Is- 
rael,’ who had been carried away captive, ‘and 
they possessed Samaria, and dwelt in the cities 
thereof.’ At this time, ‘they feared not the 
Lord ; therefore the Lord sent lions amoung 
them.’ On this they solicited a priest from 
the king of the Assyrians, ‘to teach them the 
manner of the God of the land.’ Their re- 
quest was complied with: ‘ One of the priests 
whom they had carried away from Samaria, 
came and dwelt in Bethel, and taught them 
how they should fear the Lord.’ It is pro- 
bable that, through this individual, the Penta- 
teuch came into their possession, which in 
later times was made to accord with the re- 
cension of the Jews in Egypt, with whom the 
Samaritans there came much in contact, Ju- 
daism, however, was not embraced by the 
Samaritans. ‘ Every nation [of them] made 
gods of their own, and put them in the houses 
of the high places which the Samaritans had 
made ; every nation in the cities wherein they 
dwelt.’ [See 2 Kings, xvii.] 

“ When they entreated Zerubabel to permit 
them to unite with the Jews in rebuilding the 
temple, they could urge no plea either of a 
descent from, or a mixture with Israel. All 
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For * The Friend.” | of ground at the end of the school-rooms ap- 
ortioned out for the boys’ gardens—to each 
Ackworth §ehool, England. ; certain length and brtadth-and great is the 
A writer in Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal,/emulation among them as to who shall make 
gives a pleasant account of “ A Visit to Ack-|the finest display of horticultural skill. In the 
worth School.” As Rebecca Jones in one of| middle is the green or playground, divided into 
her letter says, the embryo West-town, was|two parts, for boys and girls, by a flagged 
called the “ American Ackworth,” the editor| walk, which runs the whole length, and forms 
of * The Friend” is requested to insert the fol-|a sort of neutral ground, on which both sexes 
lowing extracts from the Edinburgh Journal,)/ may meet. 
that his readers may see what resemblance} The Friends, it is well known, date theif 
our Seminary bears to its transatlantic rela-|origin from the times of George Fox, their 
tive. original founder; and though by no mean 
The trees and shrubbery around West-town | distinguished by their zeal for proselytis 
never looked so lovely as in the earlier part/they have since then ¢ontinued to increase, 
of this season. What taste selected and plant-| At the present time, they form a very nume- 
ed, time has matured or is maturing; and|rous, respectable, and wealthy body, distin. 
year by year has marked the progress of! guished in a remarkable degree by their love 
natural beauty around this favoured institu- of social improvement, and their hatred of war 
tion. Of a summer's day, between sunset and and other barbarisms. The want of a great 
dark, one could hardly imagine a more lovely | school was long felt among them ; at length, 
spot than West-town presents. Then groups | about seventy years ago, the present bailding, 
of girls are seen sauntering through the paths,| which had formerly been a foundling hospital, 
or occupying the seats, or examining the| was purchased, and appropriated to the pur- 
flowers,—the birds are warbling their evening! pose. Since then, Ackworth School has con- 
melodies, and all around has such an air of| tinued open, without a vacation, to the present 
loveliness, that the heart is bound to the ac-'time. Many alterations and improvements 
knowledgment, “These are thy glorious works,| have been, and are now being made ; and in 
Parent of Good,—Almighty !” a short time this school will be able to vie 
But to the extracts from Chambers. W.| with any of the kind in England. ‘The num. 
ber of pupils at present is upwards of three 
|hundred, of both sexes. The boys are in- 
Having heard much of this remarkable| structed by six or seven masters and ushers— 


A VISIT TO ACKWORTH SCHOOL. 


that they could say was, ‘ Let us build with|seminary from Friends brought up within) the latter called apprentices—in all the bran- 
you; for we seek your God as ye do, and we| its walls, I had long had a desire to see|ches of a liberal English education. There 


do sacrifice unto him since the days of Esar- 
haddon, King of Asshur, which brought us 
up hither.” The reply which they received 
was, ‘ye have nothing to do with us [asa 
people] to build an house unto our God.’ In 
addressing Artaxerxes, on the occasion of 
their disappointment, they spoke of them- 
selves as ‘ Rehum the Chancellor, and Shimshai 
the Scribe, and the rest of their companions, 
the Dinaites, the Alpharsathchites, the Tar- 


it. Accordingly, when, a few weeks ago, an/|is also a Latin class; but this is not very far 
opportunity of visiting it in company with|advanced. ‘The girls are under the guidance 
some Friends who were going thither to attend of the same number of governesses and theif 
the general meeting presented itself, | gladly apprentices; and over the whole school is 
embraced it. Assembling at Manchester, we) placed an able superintendent, who was him- 
proceeded by railway to Wakefield, and self a scholar here. The external affairs of 
thence, by a cross-country conveyance, to the school are regulated by two committees— 
Ackworth, which lies about a mile off the road | one composed of country Friends, which meets 
between that town and Doncaster. We ar-|monthly at the school; while the other, to 
|rived in time for a hasty dinner at the Tem.| which the financial matters are exclusively 


pelites, the Apharsiles, the Archevites, the|perance Hotel; but the impatience of my |committed, meets in London. This year, for 
Babylonians, the Susanchites, the Dehavites, | friends to see their relatives soon hurried us the first time, the committees have decided 
and the Elamites, and the rest of the nations| off to the school, where we found as fine an/| upon trying a new experiment in the govern- 
whom the great and noble Asnapper brought | asseinblage of healthy-looking youths as ever ment of the school—that of giving a summer 
over and set in the cities of Samaria.’ [See) graced any play-ground in England. Some | vacation for five weeks—which, if it works 
Ezra iv.] Their claim to a descent from | were engaged in their sports, some were busied | well, is in future to be the established custom 
Israel they seem to have urged at a later|in their little gardens; but by far the greater of the school. 
period only from self-interest. When Alex-| number were clustering round the porter’s-| We proceeded on a tour of inspection 
ander the Great conferred valuable privileges | lodge, on the look-out for the friends whom through a well-lighted and ventilated corridor, 
on the Jews, they declared themselves to be | they expected to arrive. The school is built! running the whole length of the principal 
Jews. When Antiochus persecuted the Jews, | on a gentle slope, and forms three sides of a building, to the kitehens, well worthy of such 
they represented themselves as Sidonians or | square ; and being entirely of stone, has a an establishment. It is right to state that the 
heathens, [See Josephus a The woman very handsome appearance. The principal school is a complete colony in itself, having 
of Samaria confessed to our Lord, that ‘ the} building, which fronts to the south, contains within its walls its own baker, cobbler, tailor, 
Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans.’|the boys’ dormitories and dining-room, the &c. ; not to forget its own doctor’s shop. The 
‘ Ye worship ye know not what,’ said Christ ; | committee-room, the reading-room, the library,|immense pile of loaves in the bakehouse 
‘ We know what we worship, for salvation is | and other offices belonging to the school. On (nearly half a ton often pound loaves), gave 
of the Jews.’ ” |the east side, connected with the principal) goodly evidence of the daily doings; and the 
(To be continued.) ‘building by a colonnade, are the meeting-| baker assured us, with an air of nonchalance, 
| house and the school-rooms ; and on the other that ‘he did not suppose he should have to 
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There is great folly and presumption in| side, connected in a similar manner, is what bake above twice more in the course of the 
comparing ourselves with others, or deSpising | is called the girls’ side, containing their school. week’—(this being Tuesday )—* for in this hot 
any. We may be worse than they, when we| rooms, dining-room, dormitories, &c. all un- weather the lads’ appetites were but middling! 
think ourselves better. If we are really bet-|der the same roof. The fourth side is filled up A visit to a wonderful machine, which usurp- 
ter, the difference is not from ourselves. And| by the gardens, which are extensive, and taste-|ed the office of a shoe-black in a most suc- 
whatever they may be, our own want of hu. | fully laid out, and at the same time turned to cessful manner, completed our survey ; and 


mility is certainly a most terrible defect. |@ very profitable use. There is also a space we retired to our lodgings in the village, which * 
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had been retained for us by mine host, highly | 
pleased with what we had seen. 

Next morning we repaired again as early | 
as possible to the school ; and the scene which | 
presented itself to our notice was peculiarly 
imteresting. ‘The occasion of the general 
meeting had attracted Friends from all quar. | 
ters in great numbers; and many of oe 
who had friends and relations among the pu- 
pils, having found them out, were promenading 
about the green in all directions. Here might | 
be seen some fond father with two tall girls 
clinging around him; there a group of lads 
round some female relative, who was detailing 
t6 them the latest news from home. One 
benevolent old man Was walking up and down 
with a crowd of both sexes, most of them chil- 
dren of his friends, who had no fathers or 
mothers of their own there to walk with them. 
All was quiet gaiety and enjoyment. Old 
gentlemen from different parts of the country 
were gravely discussing the state of the crops, 
and other matters of general interest ; demure 
looking young Quakers, as they walked by, 
were throwing sly glances in the direction of 
the fermales, who, like other young ladies on 
similar occasions, endeavoured to look as 
amiable as possible.—Suddenly, all was bus- 
tle and confusion; the bell for meeting for 
worship, by which the proceedings com- 
menced, rang forth; each sex hurried off to 
their respective quarters, from which, in a 
short time, they re-emerged in a state of pre- 
paration—the girls, in white tippets and 
sleeves, looking particularly neat. 

When worship, which lasted about two 
hours, was concluded, a meeting was held for 
the transaction of business, to which strangers, 
like myself, were not admitted. However, | 
managed to find amusement in the croft be- 
hind the school, which was converted into a 
temporary play-ground: and truly the lads 
scattered up and down, each group pursuing 
its own particular amusement, formed a very 
picturesque sight. Some were strolling along 
the banks of a small stream which ran along 
the bottom of the field, endeavouring to form 
whistles out of the rushes which they found 
there ; some were converting the drying-poles 
into gymnastic apparatus; others among whom 
were many young men, former pupils of the 
school, revisiting the old spot at this festive 
season, for whom the discussion of business 
matters possessed few charms, were engaged 
in a game of cricket. Leap-frog, however, 
seemed to be the greatest favourite; many 
rows, according to their sizes and capabilities 
of “ setting a back,” were stretched out in long 
lines in various parts of the field: all were 
enjoying themselves as heartily as if there 
were no such thing asa public examination 
impending. No doubts, no hesitation, no 
gloomy forebodings of being “ plucked,” as I 
have seen in my own school-days, seemed to 
disturb any one—all were merry and light- 
hearted. Few scenes more illustrative of un- 
restrained happiness and enjoyment could 
well be imagined, From thence | proceeded 
to view the improvements which were i® pro- 
gress. The village of Ackworth is divided 


into two parts—higher and lower—about half 


a mile distant from each other. Higher Ack- 
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worth partakes most of the influence’of the | of calculation, and nearly always proving to 
school: a considerable addition to it is being be right even in the fractions. The historical 
made by the new buildings in course of erec- | questioning—partly on English history, and 
tion by the committee for the reception of their | partly on the history of the Friends as a body 
various artisans, —was very satisfactorily answered. 

After dinner the examination commenced.| The examinations showed the pupils to have 
The whole body of Friends present were di-| formed an intimate acquaintance with the 
vided into eight committees; and to each com- | Scriptures, and to be well versed in sacred 
mittee a class was assigned for examination. | history. The boys repeated whole psalms in 
The head class and the Latin class were re-| unison, with numerous texts, inculcating the 
served for the following day ; and with this | Christian duties—love, faith, prayer, &c. This 
exception, the whole business was to be got|was the concluding part of the examination, 
through in one afternoon. Having obtained | which lasted three hours. A meeting for wor- 
permission from the committee to attend, I,|ship concluded the proceedings, and nothing 
after visiting all the classes in succession,| now remained of the Ackworth General Meet- 
attached myself at last to the eighth—that is|ing for 1847 but the remembrance. When 
to say, the senior class in the school but one.| we returned from a short walk to view the 
The examination was quite open, though con- | Flounders’s Institute, the throng had begun to 
ducted in part by the respective masters. | thin, coaches were rolling Of to the various 
Every Friend present on the committee was| railway stations, the green began to look al- 
at liberty to put whatever questions he pleased | most deserted, and save the pupils, and a few 
to the boys. Each class, according to its| friends who, like myself, were extending their 
standing, displayed in its various branches of stay till the next day, few of all that had but 
study a proficiency not merely superficial, but|a few hours ago crowded the promenade re- 
one which appeared to proceed from a well-| mained. This Flounders’s Institute, by the 
grounded knowledge of the subject of exami-| way, of which little save the foundations is yet 
nation, and evinced by its answers the [ruits| visible, is intended. as a sort of training col- 
of much care and perseverance on the part of| lege for the Society of Friends. The funds 
its master, The only deficiency was, | thought, | are derived from a very liberal bequest of the 
in the reading ; and this was apparent through- | late Mr. Flounders. It is situated on the hill 
out the whole school. The highest and the} directly opposite the school, and when finish- 
lowest class read with exactly the same into-| ed, will no doubt be one of the finest places of 
nation, the same pauses, and the same ca-|the kind in England. After supper we visited 
dences: no difference between poetry and| the dormitories; and though more than an hour 
prose. In the signification of words, and in| had elapsed since the boys had retired to bed, 
their derivations from Latin and Greek roots,| we did not find one asleep; all were either 
the highest classes displayed great quickness ;| reading or conversing, yet as orderly as the 
also in history and geography. The exami-| most rigid disciplinarian could have wished. 
nation was, | believe, on the whole highly | Though the night was hot, the excellent ven- 
satisfactory ; and many Friends expressed /tilation of these rooms kept them compara- 
their pleasure at the great improvement which | tively cool ; and the moonlight view from the 
had taken place during the past year. Each| windows was delightful. In the distance, the 
committee drew up its own separate report, | rich corn-fields, just beginning to assume their 
from which the general report was to be form-| golden hue ; the smell arising from the newly- 
ed, and then the examination was over shortly | stacked hay coming sweetly through the still 
after six. A stroll in the gardens, together|air; the gardens and the court below, lately 
with a game at “ prisoner’s base” among the} so crowded, and now so utterly deserted, that 
lads, concluded the day’s proceedings. not a creature was to be seen, nor a sound to 

At seven o’clock next morning the exami-|be heard—contributed to cover this most 
nation of the Latin class commenced. ‘This| unsentimental of all places—a school — 
was in two divisions—one, which was yet in| with an air somewhat approaching to the ro- 
the Delectus; and a few who were reading | mantic. 

Ceesar’s Commentaries. The examination was} Next morning, after a plunge into the school 
of course but short, the class being only of re-| baths, which are about half a mile distant, and 
cent formation ; but the knowledge evinced of|a hearty breakfast, to which we had invited 
grammar and of Latin construction would not} nearly a dozen delighted lads, we bade adieu 
have disgraced a class of like standing in any | to Ackworth—lI, for my part, with regret that 
grammar-school, Afler breakfast the great|! had omitted so long to visit a place where I 
business of the day came on—the examination | had so much enjoyment; for though not a 
of the senior class, At ten o’clock all the| member of the Society of Friends myself, | had 
commitiees assembled for this purpose in the| seen enough, in these few days, of their ster- 
meeting-house, as affording more room for the} ling and unassuming worth, to make me al- 
increased number of spectators. The exami-| wavs respect and admire them. 

nation was essentially the same as that of the 
other classes, though of an advanced charac- | a 

ter—reading, spelling, derivation of words, | “ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Fa- 
grammar; and some excellent specimens of} ther which is in heaven is perfect.” We are 
writing were handed about, which afforded| perfect not by arriving at a certain point of 
good evidence of the proficiency of the rest of | perfection, but by always pressing on after it; 
the school in that branch. The examination|as a traveller is equally perfect in every step 
in mental arithmetic was very good ; the lads|of his journey, who knows his way, and pro- 
often distancing their examiners in quickness! ceeds in it without stopping. 
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Selected for ‘*‘ The Friend.” 
THE CHILD AND THE MOURNERS. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY, LL. D. 


A little child beneath a tree, 

Sat and chanted cheerily, 

A little song, a pleasant ong 

Which was—she sung it all day long— 
“ When the wind blows the blossoms fall; 
But a good God reigns over all.” 


There passed a lady by the way, 
Moaning in the face of day : 

There were tears apon her cheek, 
Grief in her heart too great to speak; 
Her husband died but yester-morn, 
And left her in the world forlorn. 


She stopped and listened to the child 

That looked to heaven, and singing, smiled ; 
And saw not for her own despair, 

Another lady, young and fair, 

Who also passing, stopped to hear 

The infant’s anthem ringing clear. 


For she, a few sad days before, 

Had lost the little babe she bore ; 

And grief was heavy at her soul 

As that sweet memory o’er her stole, 

And show’d how bright had been the past, 
The present, drear and overcast. 


And as they stood beneath @ tree 
Listening, soothed and placidly, 

A youth came by, whose sunken eyes 
Spake of a load of miseries ; 

And he, arrested like the twain, 
Stopped to listen to the strain. 


Death had bowed the youthful head 

Of his bride beloved, his bride unwed; 
Her marriage robes were fitted on, 

Her fair young face with blushes shone, 
When the destroyer smote her low, 
And changed the lover’s bliss to woe. 


And these three listened to the song, 
Silver-toned, and sweet, and strong, 
Which that child, the livelong day, 
Chanted to itself in play ; 

“ When the wind blows the blossoms fall ; 
But a good God reigns over all.” 


The widow’s lips impulsive moved, 
The mother’s grief, tho’ unreproved, 
Softened, as her trembling tongue 
Repeated what the infant sung ; 
And the sad lover, with a start, 
Conned it over to his heart. 


And though the child—if child it were, 
And not a seraph sitting there — 

Was seen no more, the sorrowing three 
Went on their way resignedly, 

The song still ringing in their ears— 
Was it the music of the spheres ? 


Who shall tell? They did not know, 
But in the midst of deepest woe 

The strain recurred when sorrow grew, 
To warn them and console them too: 

“ When the wind blows the blossoms fall ; 
But a good God reigns over all.” 


——————— 


Engaging in religion merely for the present 
comfort and satisfaction of it, or because it is 
the happiest kind of life, is doing it upon a 
mistaken motive; and if our expectations are 
not answered to the full, we shall grow wear 


of it, and fly to something else. 1t should be 
for eternity ; and then we shall be set free 
from worldly desires, supported with hope, re- 
fuse no hardships, wait patiently, and continue 
steadfast to the end. 


THE FRIEND. 


; For ‘* The Friend.” 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 341.) 

Mordecai Yarnall, Jr. had been placed in 
the neighbourhood of Uwchlan, from whence 
he ran away and joined the army. Peter was 
bound apprentice to a Friend in the city, who 
was a tanner and currier, but his master soon 
after declining business, the youth was placed 
with another Friend following the same occu- 
pation, within the limits of Uwchlan Monthly 
Meeting. As Peter grew up towards man- 
hood, his fine talents, liberal education, plea- 
sant manners, and great powers of mimicry, 
made him a favourite with the young. Pride 
took deep hold of him, and although when 
about eighteen years of age, he was deemed 
religiously thoughtful, yet the serious mood 
was not of long duration. He was proud,— 
he could not, or would not bear reproof, or 
aught that seemed disparaging to his dignity. 
This was the rock upon which he split. His 
master, through some provocation given by 
Peter, became enraged, and striking him with 
a whip ordered him out of the shop. Then, 
perhaps fearing from Peter’s high spirit, he 
would run away, he ordered him to give him 
his best clothes, which he placed in his lodging 
room. When First-day came, whilst the family 
were at meeting, the highly incensed appren- 
tice determined to remain no longer with one 
who had thus insulted him, and went to his 
master’s room for the clothes. At the request 
of a female servant, who told him if he took 
them she would be blamed for it, he relin- 
quished that part of his intention. He then 
bade her farewell, and to her inquiries as 
to where he was going, answered, “ ‘To a land 
flowing with milk and honey.” He went to 
New York or its neighbourhood, and there 
enlisted as a soldier. Exuliing in his freedom 
from his former yoke, he soon wrote to his 
father, explaining where he was, but mani- 
festing no desire to be released from his mili- 
tary servitude. [t was not long however be- 
fore he found that the freedom he now pos- 
sessed, was slavery itself, compared to his 
former mild restraints. But pride was in the 
way of an immediate acknowledgment of 
error. 

The heart-afflicted father, when he knew 
the situation of Peter, came into Philadelphia, 
and sought to interest his friends there, in be- 
half of his high-minded, misguided boy. ‘That 
meek disciple, John Pemberton, who honoured 
Mordecai Yarnall through all the period of his 
adversity, who loved him truly in these his 
days of affliction—for the father’s sake, and 
for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, became earn- 
estly watchful to promote the welfare of the 
son, Whilst Mordecai was in the city,— 
bowed down under sorrow of heart, he attend- 
ed the Market Street meeting, and therein 
spoke this language, ‘ Many are the afflictions 
of the righteous, but the Lord delivereth him 
out of them all.” His own time of release 
drew near. As sickness wasted his strength, 
all his children but Mordecai and Peter were 
with him to receive his blessing and minister 
to his comfort. A short time before his death, 
in a sense of the Lord’s unfailing mercies, he 
thus addressed those around him : — 


“TI believe it to be my duty (as it was a 
command given to Israel of old, to exhort his 
children by the fireside) to tell of the loving- 
kindness of God to my soul, during my pil- 
grimage on earth; that, through the various 
changes it has been my lot to meet with here, 
| have ever had a refuge to flee to. And 
though I have sometimes had to think how 
nearly | have been tried, even in great tribu- 
lation, when in the hands of the enemy, and 
separated from the near and dear connexions 
io lifex—yet | had faith to believe, that the 
same Divine hand which had been with me, 
and led me safely through the peril of deep 
waters, would still continue with me to the 
end; and my confidence'was so firmly fixed 
in him, that he never suffered me once to fail. 
| always thought I should not want ; and have 
now reason to believe | never shall. He that 
hath been my Alpha, will be my Omega. 

“ And my desire is, that you, my dear chil- 
dren, may steadfastly place your trust and 
confidence in that same Power which has pre- 
served me ;—that the days of your youth may 
be devoted to his service. Though many may 
be the close trials that you will have to meet 
with, in passing along through this world, [ 
have to say for your encouragement, that he 
will never forsake them that trust in him. He 
that hath delivered out of six troubles, will not 
leave in the seventh. ‘Therefore, let not your 
dependence be on any thing which this world 
ean afford; but in him alone; and he that 
is the guide of your youth, will become a 
staff for you to lean upon in your advanced 
as 9° 

"Thus was this ancient labourer sustained 
in faith at thé approach of death, and thus he 
could comfort others with the same consola- 
tion, wherewith his God, in trials and dis- 
tresses had comforted him. He died in peace ; 
—and by his bedside, as the spirit departed, 
and by the open grave which had received the 
clay tabernacle wherein he had dwelt, there 
was felt that calming presence of his Divine 
Master, sealing the assurance on the minds of 
those assembled, that he had escaped from all 
sorrow, and had entered into perfect rest. 

We have said that Peter Yarnall soon grew 
weary of his position in the army. Before 
the death of his father he wrote two letters to 
John Pemberton, expressing his regret for the 
course he had taken, and asking that the in- 
fluence of Friends might be used to obtain his 
release. John Pemberton took no direct no- 
tice of these letters, but through the agency 
of a Friend in New York, took some steps to 
obtain the discharge of both Mordecai and 
Peter from the army. Alter the death of his 
father, Peter again wrote to John Pemberton, 
from whom he received in answer the follow- 
ing letter : 

“ Philadelphia, Ninth mo. 15th, 1772. 

‘Dear Peter,—Yesterday | received thy 
letter of 23d of Eighth month, which gave me 
some satisfaction, to find thou continues so 
sensible of thy misstep. I wish thy mind 
may become so humbled, and thy spirit con- 
trited,#hat thou may experience greater de- 
grees of light and favour, afler having passed 
through the righteous judgments of the Lord, 
because thou hast transgressed his holy laws, 
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and run counter to the convictions of his grace. 
1 much wish to see some one, and indeed all 
the offspring of thy worthy father, tread in his 
steps, and become ornaments of our holy pro- 
fession. 

“ Although I have not before acknowledged 
the receipt of thy two letiers, sent me soon 
afier thou got to New York,—yet | have not 
been unmindful of thee,—but have written 
divers letters to our friend Henry Haydock, 
to promote his using endeavours to obtain thy 
liberty, provided thou manifested a suitable 
disposition of mind. He writes me, there is 
hope of thy being at liberty again, and | wish, 
if that end is obtained, thou wilt strive, by liv- 
ing under Divine fear, to manifest greater sta- 
bility ; and so make recompense to thy friends 
for their trouble, by the hopes they may have 
of thy future well-doing. It’s a great mercy 
thou art brought, in measure, to see thy state 
and condition; and as thou attends to that 
which hath visited, thou wilt be brought into 
@ nearer acquaintance with the Truth, and ex- 
perience that peace, which is not found ina 
rebellious course. 

“ Thy aged father lay but a few days, in 
his last illness. 1 believe his end was has- 
tened by thine and Mordecai’s conduct, though 
he bore his grief silently. 1 went to see him 
the day before his departure. He was sensi- 
ble, though weak, and in much bodily pain; 
and it was a satisfaction to him to be assured 
that some care would be taken about thee and 
thy brother. All his children, except you 
two, were there when he died, if | remember 
right. There were many Friends went from 
the city to his burial; and we had a good 
meeting after his interment. I have no doubt 
he is centred where ‘ the weary are at rest, 
and the wicked cease from troubling.’ He 
was buried at Springfield. 

“I expect thy brother is released, and on 
his way hither, * * * * I expect it will 
cost me considerable, but if he hereafter does 
well, | shall count it a favour. 

“If thou art set at liberty, it will be need- 
ful for thee to get a good master. I believe 
Stacy Pots, at Trenton, will take thee. | 
spoke to him some time ago, and he seemed 
willing, unless Friends at New York have a 
more suitable place for thee ; and | hope thou 
will be willing to be advised. 

‘* | am, with sincere desires for thy welfare, 
thy loving friend, 





“ Joun Pemberton.” 

This honest plain-dealing letter, was pre- 
served by Peter through all his subsequent 
deviations from the paths of righteousness, in 
his wanderings by sea and land. Soon afier 
receiving this communication he received a 
discharge from the army ; the obtaining which 
cost John Pemberton a considerable sum of 
money. Although Peter had not submitted to 
Divine grace, so as to qualify him to walk in 
the way of holiness, with fear and Christian 
circumspection, yet a sense of gratitude to his 
benefactor led him to take his advice. He 
went at his recommendation to live with Stacy 
Potts, with whom he remained until .he was 
twenty-one years of age, when he removed to 
Germantown, and worked as a journeyman 
tanner. He followed that business however 
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for a very short time,—as his pride and&m-{West Indies, to seize on all English trading 
bition prompted him to attempt some occupa- vessels they might meet. They were suc- 
tion giving more scope for talents to display | cessful in this robbery, and had prize money, 
themselves, and win for their possessor respect | the price of blood and of outrage, to distribute. 
and fame in after life. His conversation was; What character could be found less resembling 
attractive, and his talents won for him the ad-| that of Mordecai Yarnall, meek, humble and 
miration of his intimate associates, as well as hopeful as he approached the grave, than his 








those incidentally thrown in his company. 
Dr. Bond became acquainted with him and | 


|son at this period of his life. 


The father had 
believed in, and preached Christ Jesus, as the 


encouraged him to study medicine, to which Saviour and sanctifier of men,—the Prince of 


indeed his inclination was bent, and for which | 
he had, in the estimation of that eminent phy- | 
sician, qualifications to ensure success. The 
doctor not only recommended to him the pro- 
fession, but by the exercise of a kindly in- 
terest in his behalf, he opened a way for him | 
economically to attain the requisite knowledge, 
by obtaining him a berth as a student in the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. Here he found time, 
even in the midst of his medical pursuits, to 
peruse the writings of our early Friends, and 





Peace, full of mercy towards all,—and had 
been engaged, for his dear Master’s sake, to 
press on men the necessity of holiness, of liv- 
ing in love, of doing unto others as they would 
have others do unto them. The son, actively 
engaged in robbery, in legalized murder, in 
doing deeds of wickedness, speaking words of 
profanity, in mimicking, for the amusement of 
sinners, the earnest exhortations of Christ’s 
faithful ambassadors, and in enticing others 
by example into acts of evil. But the mercy 


some of his visiters, who occasionally found|of the Most High, was not yet exhausted to- 


evidence, that he had been reading in Sewel, 
Barclay, and other religious books, entertained | 
strong hope that his mind was becoming more 
seriously and thoughtfully engaged for his own 
everlasting good. ‘These hopes were prema- 
ture. The war of the revolution coming on, 
and the Ameaican army being scantily sup- 
plied with medical men, an opportunity was 
opened for young students of medicine, to ob- 
tain employment, experience, and preferment. 
Peter Yarnall was anxious for all these, and | 
his vague admiration for the principles of 
peace, truth, and righteousness, exercised |it- 
tle restraint on his actions. He entered the 
army as a surgeon’s mate, early in 1776, and 
in the summer of that year was stationed at 
fort Washington on the Hudson. Being now 
thrown among irreligious men, he gave full 
play to his evil propensities, and was in the 
habit of gross wickedness, particularly of pro- 
fane swearing. He also made frequent sport 
of the religion of his education, mimicking the 
tone and manner of the preaching of his de- 
ceased parent, as well as of other ministers 
amongst Friends. ‘Two British frigates and 
a tender having sailed by fort Washington, an 
attempt was alterwards made by the troops in 
the fort to burn them, The young surgeon 
exempted by his station from necessarily tak- 
ing part in such scenes, was a volunteer 
amongst those engaged. ‘The tender was de- 
stroyed. 

Although Peter was now, to justify his own 


principles, yet the remembrance of Joha Pem- 
berton’s labours of love on his account, and of 
the affability and kindness with which Samuel 
Emlen still continued to greet him when they 
met, exercised at times a salutary restraint on 
his tongue, and as he acknowledged, prevent- 
ed him from abusing the Society as he would 
otherwise have done. We will not follow him 
in his various posts of labour, but briefly state 
that in the Seventh month, 1778, being in poor 
health, he obtained a discharge from the army. 
He now prosecuted his medical studies, and 
obtained a diploma, dated the 10th of Second 
month, 1779. ‘The next day he embarked on 
board the Delaware, Captain Barry, sailing 
under a letter of marque, and bound to the 


course, disposed to condemn Friends and their your hurt! 


wards him, a saving visitation was yet to come 
upon his poor soul. 


(To be continued.) 


—— 


For “* The Friend.” 
Divine Protection of the Church. 


There has been no period since the rise of 
the Society, that the faithful members have 
been free from suffering, arising out of one 
cause or another, either from without or from 
defection within its borders. In relation to 
assaults of their open enemies, S. Crisp says, 
“ Friends, consider the great works that this 
mighty arm of the Lord hath brought to pass 
in the general, as well as in the particular ; 
how many contrivances have been framed, 
and laws and decrees made to lay you waste; 
and to make you cease to be a people; and 
how have the wicked rejoiced thereat, for a 
season, crying, ah, ha, thus would we have 
it; they are all now given up to banishment, 
to imprisonment, to spoil and ruin. Now let 
us see if that invisible Arm they trust in, can 
deliver them. Oh, Friends, how hath your 
God been your support in the midst of all these 
exercises! And when he hath pleased how 
hath he quieted the sharpest storms, and turn- 
ed back the greatest floods and torrents of 
persecution that ever you met with! How 
hath he confounded his and your enemies, and 
brought confusion upon the heads of them that 
Were not these things 
wrought by the power of God? Did your 
number, your policy, your interest, or any- 
thing that might be culled your own, contri- 
bute anything to these your great preserva- 
tions and deliverances? If not, then let God 
have the glory, and acknowledge to his praise, 
These have been the Lord’s doings, and are 
marvellous in our eyes.” 

We could hardly have supposed, had we 
not the history, that so early would men have 
arisen among themselves, who would have 
sought to destroy the Society, and to scatter 
the members from the beautiful order and fel- 
lowship, which the Head of the church insti- 
tuted among them. But the reliance of the 
true Friends for strength to resist those efforts, 
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and to keep the Society together, was upon the | bow4d their spirits to take upon them the work 


same divine Arm, which gathered and defend- 
ed them against their persecutors without. 

* Again,” he-says, “‘ dear Friends, consider 
how the wicked one hath wrought in a mys- 
tery among yourselves, to scatter you, and to 
lay you waste from being a people, as at this 


and to turn you from the faith, and from the | 


simplicity that is in Christ Jesus our Lord, | 


and to separate you from that invisible Power 
‘that hath beer your strength, and to separate 
you one from 





and service, to which they are appointed for 
the Lord’s sake, and for the body’s sake, 


the table, William Streatfield, vicar of East 
Ham, (the clergyman who had married the 


parties, and whose son was the bridegroom) 


which is the church ; to whom it may be truly | returned thanks for the blessings received— 
said, Take heed unto yourselves and to all the| [in other words said grace ;] when quite. un- 
flock, over the which the Holy Ghost has| expectedly to myself, there was such a solemn 
made you overseers, to feed the church of| silence, as if all were arrested, that | was ena- 
day—how many several ways hath he tried,|God, which he hath purchased with his own|bled vocally to ask a blessing upon them, 
raising up men of perverse minds, to subvert, | blood. Such ought to be hearkened to in the | &c.” Il. p. 164. 


discharge of their trust, as those that must 
give an account to him that called them, and 
gifted them for their several works and ser- 
vices in the church. And by these ways and 


1other—and by subtle wiles to| means hath the Lord established among you 


lead you into a false liberty, above the cross /|a heavenly government, and built as it were 
of Christ—and sometimes by sowing seeds of|a hedge about you, that ye may be preserved | 
heresy and seditions, endeavouring to corrupt | from generation to generation, a people fitted 
the minds of whom they could, with pernicious | for the glory that is, and shall daily be more 
principles. But oh, how have their designs | and more revealed among and upon the fo 
been frustrated, and the authors thereof con-| ful; who delight in that power that called them 


founded and brought to nought! And how 
have you been preserved, as a flock under the | 


to be saints, and to bear a profession for the 
holy name of God, against the many names 


Hand of a careful shepherd, even unto this | and ways, that men in their changeable minds 
day! which ministers great cause of thanks- | have set up, that the name of the Lord alone 
giving unto all the faithful, who have wit-| may be exalted.” 


nessed the working of this preserving power 
in their own particulars.” 


A fearful thing will it be in the end, to all 


those, who, giving countenance to wrong prin- 


Not only by his omnipotent arm, imme- | ciples or practice, shall contribute to mar this 
diately extended for the guidance and defence excellent church government, and to break 


of his church, which the Lord Almighty was |the hedge which the Lord has placed around 


bringing out of the wilderness, but also through us for a defence. 


the instrumentality of prepared and chosen | 
servants, did he administer counsel and pro-| 


We have mournfully be- 


held and felt the desolating effects of a spirit 
of disunity and discord, and the impossibility 


tection to many, who were yet inexperienced | of man’s restoring to the ancient paths to dwell 
and ignorant of Satan’s devices. Through the in, those who have become alienated from the 
faithfulness of devoted men and women, en- | Truth and the friends of truth: how fervently 
dued with Divine wisdom, those devices were | then should we desire, that the Lord would 


exposed, and such as were caught with them) defend his vineyard from the arch enemy, that 
laboured with in love for their restoration, and | the vine of his planting may flourish, and bear 


warned of the consequences of their pernicious | 


fruit to his praise and for the healing of the 
Ss. 


principles, both in dividing and scattering the! nations. 


Society, and destroying their own growth and | 
safe standing in the Truth. Had that care| 
been faithfully extended to some influential | 
members in our day, and their defections in 

principle and practice timely and perseveringly | 
testified against, the Society would have been | 
spared two of the greatest convulsions it has | 
felt since its rise. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
ELIZABETH FRY. 
(Continued from page 342.) 


We select, as they occur, in running over 


But let us not despair that the second volume, the following passages, 


Divine help will be revealed in the Lord’s| exhibiting the very slight hold which the sen- 
time, if those who see the straits which the |timents and example of consistent Friends 


church is brought into, are willing to bear 
their portions of suffering, and to keep under | 
a daily travail of soul for their own safe gui- | 
dance and preservation—and in the spirit of 
supplication to ask him to take the cause into | 
his own hand, and bring deliverance to his) 


had upon the conduct of Elizabeth Fry. She 
appears sometimes to have joined, in private 
opportunities, with the modes of worship in 
use among other societies, and to have thus 
countenanced practices and principles directly 
in opposition to those incumbent upon her as 


oppressed people, when he shall see that the|a minister in the Society of Friends, to up- 


time to favour Zion has come. 
S. Crisp further says, “it is worth your! 


hold. 
She thus records the marriage of one of her 


consideration to behold, how that by his in- | daughters :—* Upton, Eleventh mo. 5, (1832.) 


visible power, so many faithful watchmen are | 
raised up upon the walls of our Zion, that in| 
most of your meetings, there be men and wo-| 
men upon whom God hath laid a concern, to | 
be taking care for the good of the whole, and | 
to take the oversight upon them, to see all 
things kept in good and decent order. These | 


have not been, nor are brought under this) about thirty in number. 


charge, by any act of yours; but God hath | 
raised up pastors and teachers, elders and dea- 
cons, of his own election and choice, and 


Last Fourth-day, my dearest H was mar- 
ried to W.C.S. ‘The morning was bright, 
the different families collected,—of course | 
was not present at the ceremony. ‘The bride 


and bridegroom went to Ham House to take 


leave of their dear party; they then came 
home and we soon sat down to breakfast, 
There appeared a 
serious and yet cheerful feeling over us. | 
felt prayer for them, but saw no opportunity 
vocally to express it. As we arose to leave 


| 


After this marriage she paid a visit to her 
sister Cunningham, who was the wife of an 
Episcopalian minister, and who thus speaks 
of her visit. ‘On Sunday, my dearest sister 
being at Pakefield with the Friends, induced my 
remaining all day there. She drank tea with 
me at the Hawtreys’. Mr. Hawtrey and she 
had some animated and delightful conversa- 
tion, before we went down to the lecture in 
the school room; dearest Betsey accompanied 
us and some of the other Friends joined us. 
Afier the usual singing and prayer, Mr. Haw- 
trey read very impressively the latter part of 
the third chapter of Ephesians, we then had 
silence, after which she arose and beautifully 
addressed the meeting, &c.” II. p. 165. 

In 1836 she was called to France by an 
accident which had happened to her husband 
and daughter in riding—after her return, she 
writes :—* William and I went one day to 
St. Omer and stayed till the next. J was 
much interested in attending High Mass, 
but here [ thought I saw something of the 
work of true religion, under what appeared to 
me the rubbish of superstition and show. But 
[ also thought that much of the same thing re- 
mained among protestants. [ long to see true 
religion in its purity spread more and more to 
the glory of God and the peace of men.” II. 
p- 260. 

In 1839 she again visited, with a minute 
from her Monthly meeting, the continent, ac- 
companied by J, F., her husband and daughter. 
They arrived at Geneva in the Seventh month, 
and she thus describes an incident of that vi- 
sit. “* We had one of the most beautiful enter- 
tainments I ever saw, given by Colonel ‘l'rou- 
chin, at a lovely place a few miles from 
Geneva, the fine snowy mountains about us, 
the lake within sight. In an avenue in the 
midst of a fine wood, we had a handsome re- 
past to which about a hundred persons sat 
down. The gentleman who gave it, is a de- 
voted Christian, a man of large property and 
this blessing sanctified by grace. | visited a 
delightful institution for the sick of his estab- 
lishment and on his grounds, ‘To return to 
our entertainment, grace was very solemnly 
said before our meal and very beautiful hymn 
singing afterwards. Then we withdrew into 
the house, where | believe the anointing was 
poured forth upon me to speak the truth in 
love and power.” II. p, 363. 

In 1840 she writes :—“ Our beloved daugh- 
ter L——— was confined on Fourth-day. The 
babe, a lovely girl, breathed for twenty-four 
hours, and then died. They had the child 
named and baptized. I happened to be pre- 
sent, and certainly some of the prayers were 
very solemn and such as I could truly unite 
with; but part of the ceremony appeared to 
me superstitious, and having a strong savour 
of the dark ages of the Church.” TI. p. 374. 











“* We held the truth,” says William Penn, 
“in the spirit of it, and not in our own spirits, 
or afier our own will and affections. They 
were bowed and brought into subjection, inso- 
much that it was visible to them that knew us, 
we did not think ourselves at our own dispo- 
sal, to go where we list, or say or do what we 
list, or when we list. Our liberty stood in the 
liberty of the Spirit of Truth; and no plea- 
sure, no profits, no fear, no favour could draw 
us from this retired, strict, and watchful 
frame.” G. Fox’s Journal, p. 45. 

This retired, strict and watchful frame of 
mind, has always been, and from the very na- 
ture of their principles, must always be, the 
characteristic of the true Quaker. 

“The glory of this day,” says he in the 
same place, “ and foundation of the hope that 
has not made us ashamed since we were a 
people, you know is that blessed principle of 
light and life of Christ, which we profess and 
direct people to as the great instrument and 
agent of man’s conversion to God ; it was by 
this we were first touched, and effectually en- 
lightened, as to our inward state; which put 
us upon the consideration of our latter end, 
causing us to set the Lord before our eyes and 
to number our days, that we might apply our 
hearts to wisdom. In that day we judged not 
after the sight of the eye, or after the hearing 
of the ear; but according to the light and 
sense this blessed principle gave us, we judged 
and acted in reference to things and persons, 
ourselves and others, yea, towards God our 
maker, For being quickened by it in our in- 
ward man, we could easily discern the differ- 
ence of things, and feel what was right, and 
what was wrong, and what was fit, and what 
was not, both in reference to religion and 
civil concerns. 
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consistent and humble walking according to| plicity ; and these times of restoration, have 
manifested duty; and the prolession of love | always been times of increasing vigour in the 
will be but as a tinkling cymbal, unless those | discipline and increasing brightness in the 
that profess it, see eye to eye upon this great |ministry—times in which messengers have 
rule of faith and practice. Those who thus| again and again been raised up and sent forth 
live up to that which the Light of Christ | from amongst us to preach in the power and 
manifests in the heart, under whatever name| demonstration of the Spirit, the way of life 
and profession they may be, are members of | and salvation. 

the Church of Christ, and our Society has| If these remarks are correct, and their truth 
ever recognized them as such. But inasmuch / will hardly be questioned, they throw light on 
as we believe no other people has made this | the real character of the sentiments expressed, 
thorough consistency of life and conduct, so} in the extracts which follow—sentiments—we 
essential a part of their doctrine and discipline | are constrained to add—which betray the 
as the Society of Friends—or has so restored | writer’s want of depth and discrimination, both 
the principles and practices of the true and pri- | as to the subjects themselves, of which she is 
mitive Church ; inasmuch too, as the Society | treating, and as to the ground taken by our 











| 





was founded by and consisted of those who 
saw eye to eye on this great theme, and knew 
that the sense of religious duty must of neces- 
sity be the animating principle of the whole 
life day by day, and hour by hour of the mem- 
bers of the true Church, and whose great con- 
cern was so tolive and so to walk—we feel that 
a Society thus gathered and constituted, may 


Society in these respects. 

Sixth mo, 3d, (1831.) “The Yearly Meet- 
ing concluded this day week. I was highly 
comforted by the good spirit manifested in it 
by numbers. [| think | never was so much 
satisfied by the ground Friends took ; leading 
us to maintain what we consider our testimo- 
nies upon a scriptural and Christian ground, 


apply to its living members the blessed hopes | rather than because our forefathers maintained 
and promises of the Gospel, belonging to that/them. My opinion is that nothing is so likely 
spiritual Israel of which the chosen people were|to cause our Society to remain a living and 
the type. Not that we have ever supposed mere | spiritual body, as its being willing to stand 
membership in our Society to give even the sha- | open to improvement ; because, it is to be sup- 
dow of any such high claim ; or that we would | posed, that as the Church generally emerges 
exclude from the fold’of the chosen people, the | out of the dark state it was brought into, its 
spiritual Israel, any, of whatsoever denomina- | light will shine brighter and brighter, and we 
nation, who, faithful to the light vouchsafed, | as a part of it, shall partake of this dispensa. 
thus live and practice; but that there has been tion.” II, p. 138. 

revealed to us as a people, a better knowledge} ‘['welfth mo. 17th, (1836.) “We had a 
of the worship which is acceptable to the Al-/| very interesting Quarterly Meeting yesterday, 
mighty—a higher and purer standard of con-| though the ministry of our dear.Friend 
duct—a bolder and more unflinching testimo- , tried me much in points, more particu. 
ny, embodied in practice, against the spirit of larly her applying to us as a people, those 








That being the ground of|the world—selfishness, pride, injustice and/ blessed hopes and promises, that | apprehend 


the fellowship of all saints, it was in that our | hypocrisy, than any people of modern times | belong simply to the living Church of Christ, 


fellowship stood.” 
Being called by that Holy Spirit to the pure 
and spiritual worship of the Almighty, 





have held. gathered out of all administrations and na- 
That we are not now, the people we once} tions. [ doubt not the living members of our 
were, must be freely confessed; yet great as| body, from their first rise, have been in many 


Friends have always felt it to be a part of that| has at various times and in various places, /| instances, bright and shining lights in their 
call, to bear a consistent testimony against all} since the brightness of our early rising, been| day, and have peculiarly had to uphold the 
worship performed in the will of man, and at| our defection from the truth to which our| simple, pure spirituality of gospel truth; but 
set times, against a man-made and hireling! forefathers were gathered—we have ever as| [ see no authority for our supposing ourselves 
ministry—so that they could not countenance|a body recognized that truth; and there|to be more of a chosen people, the select few, 
what they deemed to be one of the great are have always been living members in the So-| than all who are redeemed by the blood of the 
ruptions of Christianity, by attending such| ciety, who have kept and lived up to the} Lamb; though I think our calling a high and’ 
places of worship or joining in fellowship with! primitive faith. The sacred fire from Heaven| important one, in the militant Church of 
such acts of ministry and worship, as are not| upon the altar, has never been extinguished,| Christ.” II. p. 262. 

according to the pure and holy practice into) faint and expiring as has seemed, at times, | 


which they felt themselves called. And the| to be the flame. 
tule holds good with all the testimonies against | Restoration and not improvement should be 
evil things, which they have been required! the aim and watchword of such a people; for 
to bear. That thorough consistency of con-| to them all improvement which is not restora- 
duct which the Society regards as a paramount | tion is false and delusive. This defection 
religious duty—is part and parcel every where, | from consistent practice, has ever been felt as 
and at all times, of genuine Christianity ; for| a weight and burden upon the living members 
that which the truly awakened mind sees in| of the Church, and upon the ministry in par- 
the light of Christ to be wrong, the same light) ticular, and has greatly stood in the way of 
makes manifest that he is to separate himself) the discharge of those duties which, as a Chris- 
from, and in no way to touch or taste or han-| tian people, we owe to a world estranged from 
die. Unquestioning obedience to these point-| the true knowledge of God. And whenever 
ings is the fruit of the Spirit,—the mark of|the Head of the Church has been pleased 
discipleship, the badge of the fellowship of the| afresh to visit his people, the first duty has 
saints. been felt to be the searching of the camp for 
True Christian unity—the love of the breth-| the unclean and forbidden thing—the purify- 
ren—that love and unity which are queried of | ing of our own practice—the bringing of us 
in our Discipline,—are inseparable from this} back to a greater conformity to primitive sim- 


(To be continued.) 





On the universality of Magnetism.—From 
recent experiments it appears almost certain, 
that not only iron, but all substances are more 
or less susceptible of the magnetic influence. 

Sixty substances deprived of iron by the 
usual means, and found to be chemically pure, 
were subjected to magnetic action. Among 
these substances, are the following :—dis- 
tilled water in the state of ice, quartz of per- 
fect transparency, carbonate and muriate of 
ammonia, sulphur, camphor, gum, beeswax, 
&c. When properly prepared and subjected 
to the action of a horse shoe magnet, they all 
evinced signs of magnetism. 








Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
THE DIVIDED BURDEN. 


I saw a boy who toward his cottage home 
A heavy burden bore. The way was steep 
And rocky, and his little loaded arm, 
Strained downward to its full extent, while wide 
The other horizontally was thrown, 
As if to counterpoise the painful weight 
That drew him toward the earth. 

Awhile he paused 
And sat his burden down, just when the path 
Grew more precipitous, and wiped his brow 
With his worn sleeve, and panting, breathed long 

draughts 

Of the sweet air, while the hot sammer sun 
Humed o’er his forehead. 

But another boy 
*Neath a cool poplar in a neighbouring field 
Sat playing with his dog, and from the grass 
Uprising with light bound, the fence he cleared 
And lent a vigorous hand to share the toil. 
So on they went together, grasping firm 
The basket’s handle, with a right good will ; 
And while their young clear voices met my ear, 
I recollected how the Bible said 
“ Bear one another’s burdens,” and perceived 
That to obey God’s voice was happiness. 
Then as the bee gleans from the humblest flower 
Sown by the wayside, honey for her hive,— 
I treasured up the lesson, and when eve 
Called home the labouring ox, and to its bed 
Warned the yoang bird, and shut the lily’s cup, 
I took my little boy upon my knee 
And told him of the basket-bearer’s toil, 
And of the friend who helped him.— 

When his eye 
Swelled full and round, and fixed upon my face 
Taking the story to his inmost soul, 
I said, “ My son, be pitiful to all, 
And aid them when thou canst. 

“ For God hath sown 
Sweet seeds within us, seeds of oympathy. 
W hose buds are virtues, such as bloom for Heaven. 
If thy young sister weepeth, kiss the tear 
From her smooth cheek, and soothe with tenderness 
Her swelling breast ; or if a secret thorn 
Is in thy brother’s bosom, draw it thence ; 
Or if thy playmate sorroweth, lend an ear 
And share with sympathy his weight of woe. 
And when thou art a man, my little one, 
Still keep thy spirit open to the ills 
Of foreigner and stranger, of the race 
Whom Afric’s sun hath darken’d, and of those 
Poor red-browed exiles from our forest shades 
Where once they ruled supreme. 

“ Thus shalt thou shan 
That selfishness which wrapt in its own gifts 
Forgets alike the Giver, and the grief 
Of those that mourn. 


“So mayest thou ever find 
Pity and love in thy own time of need, 
If on thy young heart as a signet ring 
Thou gravest that motto from a book divine, 
* Bear one another’s burdens and fulfil 
The law of Christ.’” 


a 


Extract.—\f thou hast been visited by 
sickness, thou knowest, and if thou hast not, 
thou wilt know by and by, how much sick- | 
ness disqualifies us from attending to any | 
thing requiring calmness and consideration. | 
If it be difficult to lift a weight in health, it is | 
not likely to be an easy affair in sickness. | 
Eternal things are weighty considerations, and 
they should be attended to while we have 
health, with all our heart, our mind, our soul, 
and our strength. How calm would our sick- 
beds be, if we had nothing else to do than to 
cast our burdens on Him who has promised 
to sustain them; nothing else to say than 
“ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all his benefits; who forgiveth all thine ini- 





jand the National Guard were called out. 


THE FRIEND. 


quities; who healeth all thy diseases; who; “ Fighting continued with unabated fury. 
redeemeth thy life from destruction; who! Large masses of troops poured in from all the 
crowneth thee with loving-kindness and ten-|neighbouring departments, but still the insur- 
der mercies!” “I know, O Lord, that thy | gents, having rendered their position almost 
judgments are right, and that thou in faithful- | impregnable, resisted more or less effectually 
ness has afflicted me.” “ Thou shalt guide |all the force which could be brought against 
me with thy counsel, and afterward receive | them.” 
me to glory.” The fighting continued the whole of the day 
following (First-day) with a fearful loss of 
life, especially in the National Guards. On 
Second-day morning early, it was thought 
that the insurgents would surrender, but again 
the hope thus held out was not immediately 
realized. At half-past ten the fighting was 
resumed, and it was only after a frightful 
struggle of about two more hours, that the 
government troops every where prevailed, 
'On the 27th, (Third-day) “the insurrection 
The “ poor in spirit” are those who desire | was definitely quelled.” So says the account, 
no earthly distinction, covet no earthly riches, | but whether this prove in reality the case, or 
are thankful for what they have, and think it | what further troubles are yet to follow, it were 
more than they deserve, |useless and vain to conjecture. All is in His 
“ hands who controls and directs the course of 
events according to his own all-wise, but in- 
scrutable purposes. 

As respects the extent of the carnage con- 
sequent on this tremendous struggle of four 


days, the reports must be taken with some 
We have intermitted for some time our no- | allowance; one account states the loss on both 


tices of political events and changes in Eu- | sides to be 10,000 killed and 2,500 wounded ; 
rope. In regard to France, we were inclined | another estimates the number, in killed and 
to indulge the hope, that reason and order | wounded, at 15,000, 
were gradually gaining the ascendant, and | 
that a settled and regulated government would 


permanently be established. This hope, sone 
The Subscriber wishes to have a sufficient 


ever, was accompanied with a fear, that a] 

peated indications of a turbulent and disor- number of scholars to open his School on the 
ganizing spirit in a large portion of the people | first Second-day in the Eleventh mo. next. 
of the metropolis, were but premonitory of |The term to consist of 22 weeks—price $70. 
another and more terrible outbreak. This The studies and method of teaching are de. 
fear, it now appears, was too well founded. | signed to be such as constitute a thorough 
By the arrival at Boston, on or about the 12th} English education, including the elements of 
instant, of the steamer Niagara, in the short ithe Latin language, with the view of giving 
passage of eleven days from Liverpool, was | an accurate knowledge and correct use of our 
received the astounding intelligence of an in-| own, 

surrection in Paris, which in ferocity and the It is desired that the speech, behaviour and 
destruction of human life, has seldom, if ever, apparel of the pupils may be consistent with 


had its parallel. | Without attempting an ac-|the religious testimonies of the Society of 
count in detail of the causes and the progress | Friends. 


of this awful convulsion, we can only cull a 
few particulars from the abundant newspaper 
statements. On the night of the 22d of last 
month, barricades were raised by the people 
in various parts of the city, and the troops 
On 
the 23d, the insurgents possessed themselves 
of all that portion of the right bank of the 
River Seine, stretching from the Faubourg 
St. Antoine to the river; whilst on the left 
bank they occupied all! that portion, called the 
city. The faubourgs St. Marcel, St. Victor, 
and the lower quarter of Jacques. On this 
day there were but partial conflicts, but the 
insurgents seemed to be occupied more at for- 
tifying their position, than in actually fighting. 
On the 24th, (Seventh-day) the carnage and 
battles on the south of the river were terrible. 
Until three o’clock of that day, and during the 
whole of the previous night, the roar of the 
artillery and the noise of the musketry were 
incessant. On Seventh-day night, at eight 
o’clock, the Capitol was in an awful state. 


—=[>- 


“ There's not a heath, however rude, 

But hath some little flower 

To brighten up its solitude, 
And scent the evening hour. 

There's not a heart, however cast 
By grief and sorrow down, 

But hath some memory of the past 
To love and call its own.” 


ue 
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SEVENTH MONTH 22, 1848. 


Whiteland Boarding Sehool for Girls. 


Early application is requested, in order that 
the necessary arrangements may be timely 
completed, 

Yarpiey WaRNER, 
Warren Tav. P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee who have charge of this 
Institution are desirous of employing a com- 
petent Friend to teach Latin and Greek in the 
Boys’ Department. Application may be made 
to Nathan Sharples, Concord, Pa. ; Samuel 
Hilles, Wilmington, De!.; Charles Yarnall, 
Philadelphia, or ‘Thomas Evans, Haverford, 
Delaware county, Pa.—They also wish to en- 
gage the services of a Reading Teacher in the 
Boys’ School. Apply to Samuel Bettle, Phi- 
ladelphia ; Nathan Sharpless; Joel Evans, 
Springfield ; or ‘Fhomas Evans, Haverford. 
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